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ABSSBACT : 

The author examin^s research in the field and' answers 
guestionsafcout, educating gifted and talented students; (Sections 
focus bS the folldiing topics: characteristics of gifted individuais; 
identification procedures (including standardized group tests ^ 
creativity tests^ and parent M identification 
procedures; ^iisconceptii^ the gifted; types of prograBS > 
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and the qualifications of teachers of the gif tedj . A list of selected 
references is included; (SHB) 
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iNTRODyCTldN 



Recently, /mmy educators, tracheis, administrator, parents, and 
legisiative letters have express«i a renewal interest in the educatidn of. 
the gifuxtand talented. Several factors.are re^nsible: a backlash against 
* the emphasis on die mentally anfelShysically handicapped; a recbghitibn 
of the lack of effort toward helping the gif^, and the desire to help a 
group that probably encbinpasses our potential social, political, and 
?npmic leaders. ; . 

Whatever die cays^, the burg«jning intCTest is a.boon tb-our socie^: 
But we musf heai what research has shovra and plan programs and 
stete^es accordm^y : fa an effort to increase general awareness and help 
provide some of the ^k^und for program development, I have 
« examined the res^rcb in the field and have attempted to answer some of 
the 1 more common quesdons about educating gifted and talented, 
individuals. ' . 



CHARACTERISTICS 

Some pec^le diink gifted iiidividuals are'set ^att^^m the rest of 
society by a cbrnbinaticm of strange characteristics. Typically, a gifted 
per^n is thought to be an ihtrbvertwi bookworm, ah uncoOTdinated • 
recluse, a imladjustat, hurnorl^, social outrast. Although tha;e; ' 
stereoty^ wa:tt(^)rbved' y^ ago (Ypdw-, 1894; TCTman, 1964) • / 
(50),* many sfiH^tog to^^m. Actuily, ^csc and other rss^rchers * 
have-fOTndjthe gifted to bcsociai as well as intellKaual leaders (Ter-- 
naan, 195^ Oden, 1968). After an extensive'rc^ew.pf rese^di in the 
gifted, 'Gallagher stated that tte giftedf fire "almost invariably more 
popular and more socially accq)ted. than chUdren at^: other. levels of 
inteDectual abiUty/'(2^ . * ' " ^ 

Caihexu^Monis Cox, in a classic study in 1926, comjgled a"fist <rf 
characteristics of the giftol iialyzirig and.cbn^aring ffie bibgraphicai • 
data of 301 famous individuals in many fields: She found Se following 
outstanding tratei J»ffid&^ labeled t*chSacteristi^ of eminence," . 
ccwid^ use(i to cfescribe th«e persons: trustworthy, consoieiidous, 
influendai, self-confident, self-perceptiye, quick of af^roheitaon, p^ 
found of api^diei^son, creative, ^d forceful. Iii additioi^ shefotind the 
gif(2^ possess^ ex^ leado^lup, com^ sense^ keen bbser- *^ 

vadoii, and perscverai^ ot * ^qpiet d^ehniriation. " { 13) 
, Other researdiers have also cbn^iled li^ of perebnality traits, but 
; mc^thave raitf^^ 

( 14) Sdn^ studio, for example, have.nbted ti^ the §fted possess a ^de 
^NoQ^bm in paroitbeses^appeaniig in the te^ 



. • range pf abilities rather than jtist dite interest. Terman, in his Gehetip . 
Stupes cf Gemus* cites many gifted individuals who demonstrate tbisV; 
^ diversity of jnterelts. A forty-y^-Sld actress, fo^ example, was' also i 

. • champlOTsKp^katCT a prbfessiohal dancer, an illustrator, and the author 
of several playS and' two hovels. (7J) Cox als9 points to this diversity of 
• • • interests in her 1926 case shidi^. (13) 

■Several c^^ and ^catSis. have updated the. 

classic lists and haye cited the following additional ■ traits common" to 
^fted andtaiented individuals: curipsity', large vocabulary, good reading 
ability, pcgrsisten<^, goo^J health, gddd bTOrdiMtibn,- jxlhc«^ 
world issues aftd problems^ high goals and 

otheis, mattirc setis^ make unusuail but vliid 

ass^xiatidns andYela^onships, and interests in many areas. (35, si, and 
80) These lists certainly do hot contain all the characterisScs of the ^fted, ' 
nor do aU , the giftod' possess a^ 

Soine giftal and talented individuals have difficulty, coping with the 
• tensiwiscr^^. when ,66d^ 
> ' prev^t ffira.fem a^eving theh* potenfial. Odeiy<58) compared 100 of 
' • . di^ mo3t and Ae least suK^ssfiil males iii Terman's study and found 
-diflfeicnc^^betw'een.the two groups. The most su<xy5ssful were &bm 
Wgh^ j^bcipeeeqo^ families, wot . ebcoiiraged by their' fatfiilies,' 
rankal highisfas Mijiescerits ig Volitibhal, intellectual, moral, and sbdai 
traits, Md hai more selfH:6^^ . 
th^ twice ias Inahy of the succ^fiil mal^ ^duated, from college arid 
* had had fewCT mbdoiSl and sbaai dHfic^ 
' . the to help gifted individuals adrieve their potential by designing 
: sttat^iKta help thc^ cope; wiSi fensions creatKl by Jjersqtjal abilities - 
and by limiting cidturaJ pr^ur^. Wh^ gifted ahd alented individuals 
are ^^owed to adiieve their fiill potendal , they can make dutstaSding 
contributions to. society. Qn the other, hand, when frustrated in this • 
' fiilfiHment,theyofteiidjt4> • 
..the beiidSt of Aeir ab^ . ; 

In 1972 the United Stated 
oj gifted iiidivi'duals fall into six- areas: ^nerai inteHectuai ability, - 
sprafic academic latitude, creative or productive ^nJdng, leadership 
; ability^ visual^iid j^f ornmig arts, and psyd&omotor ability. A giftal 
. indi^adua^isOTe who possess exeeptipnal 

either singly or in combination, (^) In this , way gjfted and talented arc . 
grouped iflidter one umbrella, altt^ugh some e<iicatore^ sffl distin 
. : betw^ ife two categories- Stal^ 
those indrodiials who demons^ 
(21) Havighuist, ^ the c^CThahd, de 

in ^xme ability th#-can make him a^Ststanding conSbutor to the 
welfare of and qua^ 

Havigfiurst's definition^ when she states that ^fted is a-general rategoty ^■ 
^ 4 that OTcbmpasses indi^auals .\^ (69) In this text, the 
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" gifted and talented are meaht to include those ihclividuals Who possess 
superior ability in (to^ or more of the.six 'categories cited above; 



IDENTIFICATION 



Background - 

. Bpfore Se 19505 most eiiicators and school systeins tendaltofoliow ^• 
Tenikn^s example and bksed 

• JQ and sdiolastic^acWevem^ Stildaidized group iri'telligence 

, tests, such as theCaUfbrniaTcste of Ment^ Mamrity, wctc often used tp_ * 
determihe IQc l5 tH'ese tests educators wete 'iobkirig for exceptional y'/ - 

.^lability in verbal or peifonnihce IQ or a combination of the two; (41) For " 
find identificatioh' or i!i those jSograms that had sufficient 'finandai^;: 
sig)port, educ^brs usedJhdividuai'iQtes^ such as the Wesdiierscaies ' ' . ; 

V<\^JS) an^fie Stanfor?B^ Most considered an IQ pf 130 or above to. . ^ 
fail injhe gifed range. ^ ' l • , 

With ihe^j^TKater emph^is on intellectual |upo^orfty at the end bf the ' . ^ 

' fifties and^^ly sixties, some educators and^rescarchei^ turn — 
atte«tibli '4wa fipm IQ and aflbievement scb^s tb bther'arcas of . 
giftedness-.'J; P. Guiferd^ with his anSysis of the human-intellect and ' • • 

\ resultait Structure bf the InteU&t m 
exammihg btlwr facets bfi the inciividual apart frbfii iQr (30) Tfc work 

. was highly sr^hific^t as it prpvided both the ^iri^ork and^^petus ' 
for moreTCs^rch into areas of intelfigence offi 
the^Q. teSs; Ofiief .x^eardiers like ^Getzels and Jackson, E. Paul 
Torrancft, Joe KfiStena,- and ^Wallach and Kogan help€sJ create and ■ 
evaluate cr^vity tests and methods of bringing out creativity in 
students. As repoital by Kh^s^ Paul Tbnance has dra^ ' 

an^ of ciiMttive tlunking ability:5&^nc^^0iejbihty^ pri^uce many \ ; 
ideas to a spedfic stiintdus;^^^ 

kinds of ideas; oH^inali^^iht ability to produce uhusjial i 
-^abbrdnoh—^t ability toadd details to ah id^; syr^sis—^e ability t6 ; 
^mbitie two or more fi^ii^ into a Slated .>%iiole; and c/osare— ffie 

ability, to delay c»mp1<Son,of a tesk to allow for the meml leaps that 

• naakej)bssible the cre^o^ / ' * 

: Fmtheimore, the humanistic filings of the sixties promptKi many to 
look for more esjuitaWe ways to identify giftai individuals of subcultorc 
groups and tho^ with language, difficuhies. Thesis attem^tsjresulted in 
the cpsatibil bf instnimi^ts 'that db nbt assurne that all shai:e_(^imhf>h 
ctiitural in<r language l>ackgro Researchers at this &n_e also - ' 
attempted to identify the giftSd and talental ^through * the use of 
bic^r^hical invehtdri^, behavioral ^ecklists and ratijt^gs, smd par^t 
hbrninatiOTs. ! ' 5 



Although researchers Jiave long considered other identification 
procedures to be important, until recently most school systems :reiied 
primarily oh standardized tests and teacher nominatioris: In fact, with the 
rapid frowth of intact m services for the mentally and. physically 
handi^p^dmngSe sixties and^ly seventies, jnany ^hwls shdv^^ 
aH identification procedures^ fqr the-'giftKl^ In 1972 the U.S. Office of 
Edison Report shqwed a ftnew^ federal interest in the |ifted_^and this 
■ began to have its effect oa$chools throupout ffiejcbuhtry^j;^ This time 
many i^hools atteiiipted to exainiiie-sever^ of giftadn^s. Con-^ 
«qifen|^, eiiucatdrs haye bj^iiii to look, for a variety of id'entifiCTtion 
instrumerits that can help them locate gifted and talrated individuals: : 



IdeAlifk^tibn ProQedtires ^ * 

M^y^sdiools still tend to jely pn'st^dard^ grades, and 

U^dier nbihinations for electing students Ibr gifted and ta^^ 
programs. Before" using these, ho^ pipgiain devaopere 
^^xplore some? of th^ lunitatidiis of thes§ measures anid examine other- 
methods of ideiitifydrig sliide^^ as; these others are rnore reliable for the ' 
paticular program ^ - > . • 

Standardized Group Tests . * 



, - — * 



GtOT^jssJs^ arid achievement are commonly used to iden^ 
gifted and talenfei* students. Howcvct, group I^ and achievement tests : 
share common liinitatibns. first, as tests they^are dsigned for the 
. * average student and often faii to t^fe into account* some of the 
characteristo^^ gifted students: Tbe ceilings in these tests are dftwi too 
lo\y-to'discrimiriate betw^ the.bright and the gifted, ihd the questions 
■ usu^y are ate^: at ^lowei- level cbghitive skills such as re<^ and • 
<s)EBpehensioii. (49) t , % • . . 

Sixond, as part of the objective, nature of tirese t^ts, a smdeS's : 
auosweKa^^ 

v^i<Mis alternative-. Ba^use the gifted individual often has gis^r 
iisight and is able lo see beyond a ^prrieSSes superficial rtspoiisc, he of 
she may see aU of the itdr^ves as 
' . ^hi^ the wrong" ^ be ''Cdrtect.;' (80) For ^ 

' ^'^^n^^^J^SeriaskMtosd^the^ 
* • piling baskettafl a marf or woman <^^^ 

may rraJize^that bptk jbasketbaU arld^wobd choppin^may be work or 
^ ls^^s^^(!<^^end^^ on tfiejactiial situatrbn.i 
; Ihira,botbIQaiH ac^ 

word. This cnieiitatioh i^iMiz^ ^daits udth^Sding proWenK and 
6 studerits ^ose lat^uage^fecJcgroundis differenj^m Sat of the average 
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studentyn the United States. (49) Many gifted ^d taierited students are 

• me_ml>5T5 of - 

Wallach questions whether ai^demic tests can predict accbmplisiiment 
of students above the intermediate , range. Although "these tests ^nay ^ 
indicate those students, who will perform- well dn subsequent;t^ls,they 
will not accurately identify those students who may acfiifto? hi^h 
•academic success. Waiiacfi suggests that 'for students who scbce in the -, 
upper rangK of academic tests, their products in specific ireas .^ouid be 
usei as indicators of future accomplishment. (8^^ . \ " 

Regiiato and Birch^ompared the effectiveness 0 . 
misasUies*iising an indlvi^uaiized IQ test as the final criterion. One of their 
findings was that the group IQ test used failed to identify riei^ly 50 
percent of the gifted stu<^hts._ In other .words, if . the identificatibh 
committee had used a group IQ score of 125 or better to idehtiQ^ an . 
individual as gifted, the committ^ would have fail^ to induct 
approximately half of those individuals' who would score above 1 25 on an 
individual IQ ^t. j6e) ; ' \ ' ^ . ; \ > 

In sum, the'^oiip IQ and achievement tests frequently fail to locate : 
those individual^who have gifts in dther and eve6.many whp are ; 

.^cttiajiy ac^emically Talented. , " - \ ' 

Individual JQ Tests • - ] ' i ' ^ . 

Individual IQ' tests, such as the Stanford-Binet and the WISC pt\ 
WlSe-R:, arc.still the most commonly used final measures of . 
tnosi schools : Tliese tests Tiiay have an ad^ 

in that the examiner niay note personal qbservations of the student's 
responses in addition to citing; answers as correct or incorrect. The 
iitterview procediire of the individual IQ test also enajilei the examiner to . 
make the testing situation lessthreatenihg thaii the group test situatidn: Iii . * 
additibh, these individual t(Kts offer a greatCT verbal : 

and hbhverbal, than most group IQ tests. One adrriimstrative drawback' '^'i - 
for schools is the expense; ihdividual-IQ testsojsually reqiiird a trained 
"psychologist to administer and are more time-consulning than group 
.tests. ' ' . . ' ■ 

(Special Note: The preceding commentsj^n boS group and inidividuS 
IQ tests are based on published materials iSyrew^ for Sii's report: The - ?; ' 
NEA has ael^ly defined position pn its objections to sta^idardized^ests. V 
For a complete staternem .on these issues Fiecommend you consult the : 
NEA publii^on Stdridardized Tesdhg Issues: Teachers' Perspectives. ) ■'• 
•(75) • ... . • IV . 

Behavior Rating Scates V * "/^ s 

Based oh the characteristics of gifted\ihdividuals,i>ehaNibrad'ratihg ^ 
sc^l^s — such " as the Renzulli-Hartnian-Callahan Scale— can provide 7 



pansnts, teachers^ and i?thcr cbhccrhcd persons with guiddines for 
identifying the gifted and talented. While few would suggest that such 
scales^cbufd be usaJ as sole determinants of giftedness, many believe the 
identification proc^ should certiniy include the use of these s<^es ini 
ordCT to catch gifted individ other instruments might overlook. (49) 
Th^cratingsc^es provide fordirect observation of m^s behavior rather 
ton irferriiig behavior on the basis of a test result. The scales do not, 
•howeyer, al>*^ys measure the same attributes as IQ tests. When 
towrence and Anderson studi^' the effectiveness of th^fe Renzullir 
ijiitfflan scale as an ideimficatibh measure, they found ohlj^ one of the 
^cd6n§^, learning characteristics, had a signific^t correlation with the 
\yiSC»R.^ The other three sections did not. (47) ' ' 
As with other instruments, such, as the bio^phieal invehtories,' the 
^ .faults of the behavior rating sc^^ should be interpreted with regard Xo 
the' resources of th^ ^ooi and the community and the goals of fee , 
prbgrain^ln ^diSon, persons using the scales should be trained in both 
the ^interpretation of behavior and the meaning of the ratings. 



r . Creativity Tests - 

» __ . . . , ' ' 

Creativi^nests_d5ii fc«s yaliiable indicators of ftexibiHtyi ongii^ality, 
' fbxmcy , ahS(E;Jabbra$on — traits often missed of even^nalized by IQ and 
achievem^t fets. In a pro^dm that h^es to wofk ,\yitb divergent and 
creative thii^er^ it is >itd JO locate these indivi^ 
6\^q6fa^ bjr the bier instrument; •However, 
stness^ academic perfornKmce,the inffividual whd scohk Jiigh' on the 
- q^vit^ Jests should also score hi^ b^ * 
Sevgal^rcs^fchers have exai^ 
. and IQ.'Jn' their dassic* study 

who sosred high_qn creativity tests4id as wed acSd^mic^y^ those who 
sccwed hig^ bnjQ lesjs. Torranec, citing evadSce from ei^t studies that 
replicated the Getzels and Jackson study, stated that when both Ae IQ and 
the creativity score wSe S Se student had lio ptpblem with * 
'vKiiademic effOTt^ however, wiien ie score dropj^I below 120, Ihe 
individual sometimes tad scholastic* difficulties. (24) • . , 

Teacher Ndminations ■ ^ . . ^ ■ 

: P^nato -arid Birch fourid th|^ teachers do. not loc^e^lhe^^ 
Niidividua dther e^ctively breffid^ 
; missed iKwninating over hd!f of- th^« |if^ sifude'nG,* but fhey -alsc^c 
'idfentifiaJ g'giftai rhany stiid^tSvwSo were in 3ie average xaage on the 
•v 1^ t^iis^. (60) OScr rwe^h^ have found tether hcwruiiatibabf 
;^ft«i^dvidi^ evei/^ eff^tivei- Jacobs (37) found;ti^ 
g : teachers were able to*;£lentify only. 10 |>K;cerit of the gifitidhildren in ' 
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their classes. In i summary of research iri this ar». Gear, conclude that 
' nomination by un&aincd tcachiprs was of ycry iimitcd tiscfulncss, but, 
that \^th^s(me training in ideritificatipn of gifted individuals, teachers 
iaiLaccniraicly hbmi . - 

Tochers *6fteh fail to identify gifted ihdividuals'^bccause of their 
commitment to the norm and to thecla^ situation. Tochers tend to str^ 
a^demi^y accepted behaviOT, such as h^tn^ and punctuality, above 
intcHpctaal end^vor, such-'as persistent questioning: Teachers often- 
7~W9md students for punctuality and ncatnes, while the'giftedindividuaa 
sometimes operates on other assumptions and does not always display 
these^^raits^CSb) Teachers also fail to nominate gifted individuai^ b<^u$e 
of the group situations in which they usually have to dperatCv, These 
teachers are sometimes wary when a student's questions and ap^ 
hot fopus directly oh the topic under cbnsiderafibh. Sihcei gifted' 
individuals often reach beyond the issu^ at haiid, make leaps in logic, 
and pursue thoughts beyond the point at which the average student^ and 
tpa^ers stop, their answers arc often viewed as incorrect. Sometimes 
because of their pussuit of an interest unrelated to specific classwodc, 
gifDsl^students dp indeed give' incorrect answers: In short, the gifted ' 
are often penalize for the very characteristics indicative of giftectaess 
and thus receive poor grades and poor acadeitlic recommendations. 

Parim NQmruition v ' * 

^ Tarcn^^^^ bvericKiked as sources for identifying gifted" and 

' Calenjcd children be the screening committees feel/ they iridy be 

biased. Hc^veyer, rhaxjty oJucatbrs. and r^c^hers have discovered that * 
^pareiitsrc^ make ex^c^iient evaluations, especially If given the oppc^un- 

ity to .supply^ aiiecdotal information about the jpft^ (Sid: (36) 
This finth in parents as a reli^le source for identifying gifted dbildren 

echoes the findings of ioa Jacobs in 1 97 1 . Using Idnc^r^irteh children as 
objects, Jac^^te '(x»in|»^ the eff^veiiess of |:@ueiit norniiiatioii and 

teacher npininatibh ^th the results oh ah ihdi vidiial IQ test. He ft)uhd that 
' wKile^theWchcrs <x^i^^^ correctly homihate bhly 9.5 pferceht of the gifted 

s^deiits,pairiitsware^^^ percent. Jacobs cbhciuded*th2itiK>t 

. only wei^ parenis more accurate in tSeir hbminations, but th^ were ialsb 

iiKm coQs^ative and shov/ed of a tendency to bv^^timate (heir * 
' £hiIdfeo*s abilScs than thc't^hars.,(37^ / 'v* 

Bioj^raphtcal Inventortes " ^ 

^-^^^ IfiyiMtbri background -and interests aire always 

valu^le as ttiey prb^de insights pften rnissai by the more standardize^ 
instriiinents. cl^ advantage th(^* mventori^ have tiie^ . 
-gandardized tests is tiiat spea&c items niay be used separately from the 
^^rest.sThis ^ow« the screening committee the c^pbrto^ty to highlig^ 



• beba^iors and inwcas dii^cti^ to tHC:;int)graih Ih^ 

cnviisi^ for their s<*wl: The "scon»" bh the \hveht(xy cm be dcnved 

. tbe isumter of pertinent behaviors and ihtcr^fs, ihiS ensuring a 

dinxt it&Ltion betweenme msthiment and the program; fo'Scir 1974 
sinvcy of research,^ the Institute for Behavioral R«earch in Gr^tivity 
fdui^ that bic^phical inveriton cs we re genoaUy effective pr^lsctD^" of, 
succ^ in inahy fidds. !^ Sc teSSte's own study, the inventory they 
<k\ds^ jnwed to be a very effective pfKlfctor of ^students with^hi^^ 
potential for academic talent,- leadership abilrty, and artistic or t^usical' 

. 'abifiiy. (34) . . .. ^' 
~ *. 

Culture Fair Tests ' v 

-Many objective ijcsts of intcilortual abjlity have been critffizwl for > 
;; bdiig cuitui^y biased, <br containing items that'^sumc ja comrndn 
r cuj|ural.t«cfegrOTnd^^th^ 

; to oveiconK: this linlitatioh by sowing nonverbal itcrns. In their 1972 
^fvaltiatic^ of acuitt fair test, Sk^er and Fitzgibbon fc^ Satt Iowa- 
5COT» mtr/ind^, particiilarly evident on vobal'S language-OBts for 
tS^ with' cultjiral back^bonds difFacnt Som ie nrajori^. They also 
M^udcd t h^ in a * ' disadvantaged population a culture fair or nonverbal, 
'is to be prefenwl:*^ t«t, however, wiU j)rol)ablyr<^^^^ 

?^ asKKSatioris fOT':'in(£^^ 

^tmw and jviil ^aPBte not^be entirtly Sjg^iaft.' 

Recommended Prpeeciures 

Many rt^darcbers are gmlSg tfet a comfoi&^oti of af^^a^h^ appears- 
fo l^^ tte most cffwfivc m^od-'oif |dcflti§dng gifted add. mlentcd 
stu dent s: I^cn^tiHi and Smift compar«l a tfadifiotel i^^rdach cdmpris«l ' 
of group ability tgts and individual IQ tests ^th a case study, ^pprc^ch 
comprised of apiiiodc and/pr aduevetnetit sOTcs,-ratings by pas^ " 
pBC^t tcadbiers, fast peifomaik*, parent r^ngs» aiH self-ratings. ^64) 
They found the case study method i^ graeral^ supcridr to the tjaditipnal 
approach in u^itifyii^ «jwdaily ainOT^^ 

grdlq>s. In addition, thc^Jound th^ case study^^oach is-l^scc^y and-' 
Fess tiirfc <x«isu^ thaiifie tracEtiOTS-i^^ While many would 
coiKur that tfic^^ study ^^SaA is more effcctivei ibegr wp^d be sur- ' 
*. prised at ScdSndmg that it is dsp more efficient. ' ^ > 
- v JadbOT^^ Robi nson (36) p^ 

Ac pfted and QdootRl, egs^ally-at pieschopi ievei. First, they 
; " swgg«t ilm children & allw<^ sevei^^c^^ to demonstrate 

th^ irtteO^^ and cte^e skills^ sicbnd/ii^^^ of takir^ an 
irxiividdi^rs average scxtft acrc^s ^dus instrum^^ as is done, 
die idenuQcaticm cpmm&^ shdidd aSisider the chUd;s bcstpttfomaSa 
IP * and indtSe him <7r her in tbe;progr^ on Sat basis. Ifird, Jacteon a^ 
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# RObihsbo found that parerils' anecdotes of their, children's behaviors may 
give more insight into early giftednes3 than testing situations or ' 
.qucstionnaio» and checJdists. Finally, the researchers strongly' suggest 
' any identification procedure be "tied to the pifcgram for which the. . 
"children arc being idetitified.'' » ; - . . 

•* ftlegcf , in his exjtcflsiye report on thp'resc^u-ch arid guidai^^^ laboratory 
at th^ U^iy-drsi^ of Wiscdrisiri , Tpreserits several premiss for ideritifica- . * 
tidri. He Suggests that the ideriti^catibn procedure should contain a ; 
variety of techniques arid should connhue over a long period of time. 
Pflcger stat^ "that at icast some of the identification techniques should be . ; 
Individualized, takifixlnto accdiint Se cultuS-ex^nenSaf environment 
of the individual. He also suggests tharthe proce.ss 'requires systematic 
involvement of professionals who o'bserye the individual directly and • 
understand his df her'cultu^ backgr6urid. Td examine individual j)ef- 
fdnnances ^'both self-chdsert and requimf^ffbrts shpiild be assessed^, (61) 

The ideritfficatidri procedure may be. viewed, as a tw(>stage process, ' 
The first stage would consist of screening individuals through group tests, 
tejfchcr hbminatibris (by teachdrs traihal in recognizing gifted individu- 
/als). peer rccdmmcndatiohs, and .other generaUy . pertinent "information ' 
geared to'the specific idnd of gifted progran envisioned: ^ , 

Seconds based on a' student's besfefforty the screening committee, 
woutd select a smaller number of students for more, individualized , ' * 
^identificatidri. Special cdnsideraddri should be Jiyeri thdse^studerits dri ' * ' 
the .fnrije^th^ with culturally different • backgrburids, language 
difficulties, and records bf discoritetit. In ihe^^bnd screening stage the 
individuJils should be given several bppbrtuhitics tb dembhstrate excep- 
. tional ability in the specific areas to be developednn the program. These 
opportunities may include biographical inventory, interviews, parental 
anecdotes, and examination of student work, such as papers, paintings, 
fiIms,^or dramaqza'dons: ' , 

When malcing final decisions for the program, the; committee should \^ 
tfy td include all those students whd might excel in it. Cdrisdqberitly.^ 
adttiissidri irito the |>rogram-should be based ori ah iridicatidri df pdteritial . « : 
riot bn ah average of test scbres or accbmplishriierit. . " ' 
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Mise@neeptions 

Three pkjpular miscbricepticw^ seerii tb plague those whd attempt td . 
develop programs for gifted and talented students.^ As prbgrarii (cievelbf> 
ere raise ffie Issue ori^chihg the giftal, their audience bfteh thwarts -.11 
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finther exploration by s^^^ that the gifted are already prpyid«i for. 
. aiat^^and talented studra succeed ^yway, and that if a studehi 
is d^errati^from Ws/her a^er^fes, he or she will suffer from dSe 
social and emotional prdbleife misconc^tions shoaid be ad- 

dressed prior to initiating aiiy pn%rani for gifted students as they will 
csatainly^be brought u{) by some administrators, teacfaeii. and parents. 



' Misconeeption One: the g^ed are already provided 
forz 

Criti(^ of sp^al prb^^^ often claim that we spend too miich money 
/ on excep^ons, di^ enough has alieady been done for die gifted or bright 
" ^dent: Nfeny believe schools h^ve ahtady. instituted programs for the 
gifted and Sat the nal neglect is with the average student. " 

The group that should and db^ receive the mc«t attention is Se 
"''average.'; Nearly a^^ teacher training concentrates on preparing the 
teacher to instruct die "typu^'^ class of *'average" smdents, as this is 
die group mc^t tochers havaor will have in^ their classes. Most 6f die 
materials purchased for instruction arc directed at '/average" students, as 
ffiey cbnstini^ te^^ population. Finally, most of die 

published curiicular materids arc designed for "average" student, as 
.^s^up e^mpassK the largest and most prpfitable market. (82) We 
niay not be doing enough for die * 'average" student, but we are focusing 
most of oar r^ourta^ in dlat direction already; . \ 
^ When we compart; .allcx^tibns of resources for diffSefit ieas of 
exceptionality, we find that die gifted do hot fare well. In a 1970 report of 
27; model schopl districts in five states wiffi superior progiams for 
exd^onal . chilclreh; die allckition of monies and programs Was 
described by typeof exceptionality. (56) The results weii: 
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Type cf exc^onaiiry 
"Physirally handicapped 
Auditorily handicapfwJ . • 
>Visife%^hafidicap 
Emotioh^y dKtiirbed 
•Multigle handicapped 
Special Icariuiig *disordcS 
Trainable mchtally retarded 
Educ^lc mentally reta^ded 
Homebouni^ospital 
'Speech -handicapped 
fhtelicctuairy gifted 



Mo ney p er 




pupil 




(above hdrmal 


Numb er of 


allotmerai 


programs 


SI. 729 \ 


15 


1,363 I 


18 


1.290 


17. 


1.199 


14' . 


1.133 


4 


760 ■ 


20 ; 


721 


- 22 


570 


22 


.275 


21 


118 




- 92 
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These figures do not suggest that the other areas of exceptionality are 
deceiving too much attention. ^ferther. these data indicate that in rdation 
to, other areas of exceptionally, the gifted student is not "already 
provided for:" ' : '■ - , ^ - 

in 1972 the U. S: Office of Education concluded that the federal role in 
providing services to the gifted and talented was "all but ndriexistent.'* 
The report found that 21 states did riot provide any »:trviccs for their 
gifted, arid rid state provided for a majority of its gifted. When elementary 
and secondary schbbl principals were askal about programs for their 
giftwi. 57.7 percent statal they did not have any -gifted students in their 
, . schck)ls._The report concluded that at least three- fourths of the gifted' 
' poptilatf^n in the United Sfcatcs rececves «i6 special anentioa of any IcSd^ 
(2G) AccoSing to Dorothy Sisk th^ sitpation has not changed between 
* 1972 and 1978. Even in 1978 only about 12 percent of the gifted 
individuals Jn our society were being served. Even the federal allocatipri 
of funds for.the gifted.w^ miriimsJ— approximately drie ddllarper giifted 
studerit. (69) Jri suriimarizirig the recbriirrieridatibris of the Cpuncil of 
fixceptibrial Children about education of the gifted. Zettel and Ballard 
state. "Most importantly^ too many gifted and talental children are " 
suffering from neglect that derives from the failure to provide the special 
educationaJ support required^tb meet their unique learning needs:'* (85) 

Misconception Two: The gifted will succeed 
anyway. 

It is widely believed that special prbgrariis for the gifted arid taleri^d 
are unwarranted because gifted individuals will succeed on their own. 
Actually . the opposite is too often the case. Many gifted students do not 
succeed within the present academic setting and drop out of school oP fail 
to continue their" education beyond high school. After studying the 
• dropout rate of gi/ted students in Iowa in 1962, Green found that 17.6 
percent of the gifted students in that state were not completing high 
school. (29) A sigpificant number of gifted studerits whd rcrilairi iri the 
system arid should be pcifdmiirig at the highest levels achieve drily 
average dr beldw average grades . Iri 1 957 Mirier reported his examiriatibri 
bf the achievement of 251 gifted children. He cbhcluded that 54.6 percent 
were working below levels of which they were intellectually capable, and 
that a rhajbrity of these students were wbrking'at least four grade levels 
below their potential. (85) - . 

These findings are not so siirprising when we consider some of the 
personality and ^havioral characteristics of gifted individuals — 
divergent and critical thinking and persistence in demands and questions. 
Many of these traits not dnly go unrewarded in classrooms but are dfteri 
^rializcd as teachers sdriictirilcs regard thcril as uriagccptable bchavidrs. 
^This is borne but by ^e grades rriariy gifted studerits receive arid by the ^3 



onrciiabiKty of tracer nomination of giftesi students. In their investiga- 
tion of gifted children in regtiiar elementary classroom situations, 
Gallagher arid Crowdef found that the gifited students were poorly 
motivated and frustrated the rigidity arid iritellectual sterility of the 
re^ar cl^rrom; (255^ 
- While gifted arid talraioJ individuals b 

prbvisioris have b^ri wMg to accommodate their special abilities, tixey 
s^m to succ^ in special classes; in an extensive stody of 929 giftesi 
students, ^^es ^-12, in California, Simpson and Martinson found that 
; . lifted students in spedaTprograms. raade^significantly greater gains in 
•«:ademic acMeveinent than giftai students in regular classes! The Jifted 
, in SpKsal classes -ady^ the . 

• : ! -dually gifted ihregular classes advanced only orieacadeniit^^ (68) In *^ 
short, the gifted iridi vidu^ may be able to mairitairi average growth if kept 
in a regular class, but the sairie individual will probably not achieve ftfll 
jxHerifial unless sp^dal prbvisioi^ are made to accommodate and build 
\jpoh her or his special gifis. • 

■ \ _ TTie lackofcSallengeOT^ 

poor acadcnric attitodes* and lazy study habits that could ftmhef impecte 
ftili acaderiiid achievement. The attitudes and habits itsstilled iii the young 
become incr^ingly difficult to eradicate each year thi^ are reinforced. 

Misconception Three: The gifted student in d special 
program will have emotional and social problems, 

Mariy , iricludirig parents, teachers, arid adiriinistrators, j^elieve that the 
gift^ and talent^ student will suffer severe problems with peers and self 
if set apart from agematcj. Most research has shown this to be false: 
indewi, niany problemsarc brought on by the fhistration of ability. In her 
report for the U:S. ©ffice of Education, Ruth Martinson stated that 
researchers have found that gifted individuals who p^cipated in special 
programs did not suffer social or pcfsdnality problems, l^bme cdri- 
ceited, or have additibrial hesdth prpblems. (50) Walter Barbe, after 
surveying graduates of Qevelarid's Major Work Prbgrarri, fourid the 
participatiori iri spD:ial classes for tl^ gift&i help^ ia riiajority of these 
individuals adjust to different groups. (2) • 

One cause of the rriyth that gifted persons in special prbg^ms will have * 
emotional and social problems is the story of William James Sidis, who 
entered Harvard .College in 1909 at afe 1 1 and died alone at age 46, 
a having ^led to achieve the heights that his giftedness portended: After 
rKcarching this story and the lives of many other gifted individuals, 
Kathleen Montour concluded that Sidls's. tragedy was unique arid that 
many other glft^ individuals who* are allowed to proceed at their own 
rate arid in accordance with their bwri Jbals lead successful and happy 
14 lives. (S3) Cecilia Sblarib also explored the relatioriship betweeri 



precocity and subsequent achievement. She concluded that^the giftal are . 
successful adoits and continue to demonstrate exceptionai abilities and 
success, especially if their'achievcments are viewed in relation to Seir 
own goals. (72) V , ' ' 

In sUmitifiuy/ diir society 'has not provided sufficient funding or 
• programs for gifted stud^^^ either in comparison^ with the average 
student or even with other areas of •excepdonali^f . Resea^^ 
demonstrated that- the gifted and" talented student does benefit from 
sipecial programs, and some eviSence demonstrate that tfie gifted 
individual may even he penalized if not provided with special attenti<5h. 
Finally, the gifted individual is not harmed sociaHy, emofionally, or 
physically by being placed in a, sfjecial program designed to help him or ' ^ 
"her achieve' full potential .-XJn'tha cbhtraiy^ many sxiucators believe that ■ . 
emotional problems may occur more readily if the gifted individual is not 
placed in a special program. 

^ • ■ . - _ ■ ' 

types of Programs for Gift^ ahd Talented 

For purposes of discussion i have classified the various types of 
progmms arid learriirig experiences fbr gifted arid talerited studerits as 
either hdmogehedusly grouped programs, accelerated" prbgr^ris, or 
enriched programs. Many variations exist within each category ahd, • 
indeed, many programs involve all three types. The programs are similar 
in that each type assumes some kind of differenfiated instruction is 
necessary for . the gifted inS vidua!, and the most successful learning^ 
experiences build upon the cliaracteristics of the gifted individuals within • ' 
the respectiye programs. 

Hotnogeneous Groups of Gifted • 

When we^identify specific criteria for programs arid select studerits for . 
those pro^Sms on the basis of these criteria,iwe are grouping hbmogene- - 
ously. The basic assumpfion behind this type of program is thatjhe gifted 
will benefit from interaction with gifted peers and from instrucfion 
.designed to meet their particular areas of strength. 

Homogeneously grouped programs raqge from separate schboFs for 
gifted studerits to summer or weekend institutes for gifted individuals. 
Schools sucl^ as the Cijy -Hbribrs School iri Buffalb, New Ybrk, Huriter 
Eleriientary and High Schools arid the Brbrix School of Stierice iri New 
York City, the Houston School for Performing Arts in^Texas, arid the 
Major Work Program in Gleveland establish entrance criteria for 
students within their geographic area and gear instruction throughout the 
school to especially benefit the gifted and talented. Other systerifis, such 
as tlie A-Two program in Brockton, Massachusetts, set aside part of a 
. school and faculty for the instruction of gifted students. Iri^these situations 
studerits identified as- gifted usually receive separate, special academic 15 



ii^ruction and jjagicipatc in classes subti as art and physical^ education 
wii therci^df thestikien * v . _ • / 

Many schobis liave homogenous groupings for specific classes^ sucii 
as English or sdiMce, or fo^ 
perfdnning art;s. The p 

wthin a sulqectare^ w^kend or summCT^pro^ams for Seafic^fted 
iiKlividuals. The Talcx)tt Mountain Science fto^am in Avon, Connecfi- 
cuti for example, provides wedcend projects for students, v^ith particular 
. gifts in science. \ \ . 

Some \sdioois provide "^umriier progianis for gifted and tilisnted 
smdents: The Governor's School in North Carolina, fOTexamplevsel<^ 
stKtents from throughout die^ state to participate in special sunim^ 
experiences in varidtis acaderiiic areas-. OthCT summCT program 
' ^ \ ^)h4Si2C ae^ve and piXK^^ such as HbrizcwTs Unlirnited 

prc^rain iii Keene^ New Hampshire. These kinds of programs usually 
identify individuals in sp«ific areas of ^giftedn«5S and pro\qde 
pait-tiine instruction to help than achieve Sdr p^ntiil in these selected 

■ . areas. ■ ' • ' ' . ' 

Whil^ T^GstriA in homogeneous ^uping has b^n in^nclusi ve, some 
studies have indica^ted that, it is. sucKSsfiil for giftisi, e^)ecially' if 

■ : FO^^ across age groups arid ^<xx>mpa^ed by special timelier training 
fflid preparation for the particular graip. After reviewngffi&resSa^*^ in 

■ tills ar^, Martini5t)H colicluded, * *Tlibse wiiq oppose EhomogehTOus] 
groupiisg have rcUed on R«;»ht stucfi^ 

have 'shown that adimmstrative m l^tiibiit curricular mdd- 

, . ification] for the gifted as such produce ho change. Any i>lan inust 
include active and appropriate intervention toNsticiceed:" (56) The 
hbnM^enedus group pro^nis, it seems, must \be more than just 
admini^ativej)i|>e drea^ materials, curricula, and 

instruction ^F«ent fttigj that found in regular clas^. Wheii these 
provisions are made, some researchers have fouiid that the giffeid in 
homc^eneously groupsl situations fared better tiiah ^ftdi in heterc>gehe- 

. 60s classes. (^) ^ 

Accelerdied 

One of tile more cbhtrbversial approaches to eduCaSbn.for the giftKl 
/ and talented is the accelerated program: Th^ programs may takb 
N differerft foTDK, including rarly admission to kindergarten,, high sc^l, 
^ andcoti^ge",i^id movement through gradesy^^ 

™ ^^^J^ arras. Critics of this ^)e of program stigg 

acceleration is not apprcpriatc because tiie iiidiwdtial will hot be able to 
mature socially and emotibhaDy with chrbhological peers. 
- in 1938 K€^s r^xntcd studio of tiie effects of acceleration oh stddehts 
* who entered the University of California at age 16.5 or less with a confiol 
group of students who entered at age 17 or above. He found that the 
16 : acccleratol group was si^uficantly superior in alliarras of a^^demics. 



including grade point average, sch6larships, and acadenuc awards: The 
acceieratesJield more class offices than the non-accelerates^ and took part 
in more activities^ including athletics: Finally, Keys'found that those with 
the giratest number of behavior problems ^^ere» either nM-accelerat£si , 
bright students or acceleratai students of average imelligence, (4t))*He 
concluded that given p IQ of 140 x>r above a boy should enter college at 
about age; 16 ^dj^ girl half a year yoim \ ' . " 

_ Tweiity^nwyea^ 

25 gifted children five years after 12 of th'enthaid b^n accelerated in 

• elementary school. She found the a&elerated shidents: to jBe superior to 
the ^on- accelerated students in academic disdnctions and social leader- 
ship: ^he dso found that the acceli^ted students tended to show better 
sodal^.adjusmient thaiij.the non-accefe '* 

Some educators have indicatal that acceleratic^ not only helps the 
giftKl and talented, but that the fiilurc jtd acceteiate may harm the ' 
' Individual: While citing advantages of acceleration, Bish states that' 
emotional ^rpbj^sms ithty cesult from keeping gifted students in class^ 
that dd nor challenge them, andiHat acceleration tends to contribute to " 
increased sHDaal maturity in ^fted:^^ . . - v ' 

After sOryeying tjie r^^earch' in acceleration, Stanley states iSSat 
' acceleraiibn througfr college will not hint Se emotional development of 
^the gift^ individual: He concludes Sat non-accelerat^n o^ten frustrates 
, ^the leariiiiig. pace of the, gifted student and ixssults in emotion^ and 
academic probietns.^ (76) ^ * , , * . 

One of the major, n^sons for accele^ 
to etiter tfie professional wbrid earlier arid th«eby ha^^ a..greaicr - 
^c^pbrtunity fprproductibh this ehtrahc^ were 

(fclayedTjy schpbj . Lehman in 1-953 and Pressey in 1 962 provide support 
for this strategy. Lehman ahalyzai difFerpnt fJrof^sions and the ages 2tt 
whicSmembers of these pittfe^^ Hecondud^ 
tjiat thcTnost pr^xlu<Si^ity^^cu^^ed into the eaSy tiSrties and then 
dedined: (27) Pressey found a high correjati'ori between early earning of 
doaorales and professional success. (27) ' •. ' . ^ . 

In addition, Bisli indlcates"'that acceleration also rtisults iff-rowerrcosts v 

• for both the individiial and the school , 
the academic system. (5) Jackson supports tiiis j5cbnomi;c_^fa^^^^^ 
indicating that one year of acceleration saves thS individual S7,5(X} in ■. 1 
costs ahd^adds about $10,0(X) in earnings. (36) These findings, coupled 
with the findings of hi^^-acadefiiic achievement and lack*i:tf emotional 
and social disorders, make a strong case for acceleration. 

, Milton Gold,' after rcviewmg the' reseffl-ch in acceieratipn, concludes 
Sat wh^ stanc&ds for acceleration are maintained, Se accelerated- 
individual, will probably reach higher levels ©facadenu • 
will not suffer more eitiotional*proble;ns than non-accelerated students. 
He cautioijs, however^ that acceleration siioi4ld not exceed twbryears 
throughout the 12-year prbgrani. (27) Gqld alsb cautions' against mbre 17 



a<xele«ioii without _ITOdifi^^ion of the cumculum to meet the gifed 
indiNddual's uniqi^ a)iliti«^ 

tibn withcHit nKXiifi<^on, as insSuction wodd probably not be gesir^ to 
. . : ^[^J indiyidiMiIs bm^rather to oidta^ stodents in regular ^la^ses! **Then 
cvSyohecnds/up marching to the tune of the same drummer, albeit at a 
. fastCT r^'^^^e^l - , - I 

* _ _ I^gr™^.developets c»nsidOTn programs stould be sure 

^ to avoid the rapid grade-skif^ing ttiat resultsf in giaps in learning. JEach 
student spwld be ccmsidercd individually, taking into accpunt^^ or hef 
sodal^d OTwtibnal growth as well. as his of h«: mteHectiKa ^acfty. 
HaSogBurst OT ac<»laation is valuable for the 5uly giftsi but 

w«ild nc*^ aj^priate for average or ffij^t-average students. (31) 
K^f sugg^ tte b«;t time^ 
.ffis^ing wiU help^avSd many of 

res«idbtts ^o have found -that students who :were accelerated early 
* ^^rtained their ^upedorir/ throQghdut thdr_ school years. (4^ 33) 
-Aidiough Jackson ^d others s^ 
' Z believe the altenati ve to accelerffibn of the. young ^ed individual 
' ; is .cteceleratid^^^ 1 " 

; ^Insum,ao^^ 

- is taken with die selartion and Se pro^m: it s^nos most advantageous 
to imtiate accelOTtion efiy, sejp^ who 
_ ; : display social maturity- as weii as intellectual superiority. Finally, aie 
* -. . a^Imtal ^^am jAouid pipvide more than jUst rapid^movemeht 
tilBTOT^ file gradte: The qurriculum should bs modffied fo lyild upon the 
; l^dcidar laming characteristics of the gifted and talented individuals 
involved in the prc^gram. 

^ Ehnchrrmii Pwg^^ 

;.' . ■ • .■ .. ^..._.._L_^ _:. _^ : .... . . ; ' .. « ^ ' ' 

TTi^ pr^^ains usudly in volve supplementi 
wife anivitie^ that provide more insight into a ^)ecific tc^ic' or area of 
^ study. Hie varieti^ of enrichment arc limited dnl>^ b>^fiie imagi^^ 

and include indqseadent study, suf^lemental learning kits or packets, 
-ifield trips, and meiitdrs. _ j " _ 

Sucbessfiil enridiinrat progran^ for giftal students usuall5^«iuire the 
student to move b<^bnd the routine acquisitibn of knowledge to e^^ine 
rclatipnships aiqphg different areas or delve vSy de^iy into a few areas. " 
The less cff&tive prc^rams fail to differentiate among students aisd ' 
recpnre the ^ft«I to do fee s^e as eva^bne else, onl^aster and more 
^often. Thescr pro^MK do not take into aKSjynt chamcteristics of the 
giftal suA'^ tfieir^ffity to draw aSbsttact generaKzatidns, td pursue. 
tq)ics of interest in great depth, andto demdnstr^te ideas in a variety of 
:^ - wiys: . 

. 1& Anotha- problem with some df the enrichment pnograms Tot ^fted 
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.students is that they tend to stop below the levels of the students. These 
programs provide a variety of exciting activities^ but often they do so 
without sequence, directioh, or ultimate goals. Sjuco^sful ehrichrrient 
programs for gifted a;id talented individuals bti'Ud ui>ori the characteristics 
of .the parBcuiar gifted students.and challenge them to explore new areas 
oPtiSnking and r^ponding. Einicfmient programs should provide a 
.^uence of experiences desired to promote systematic fulfillment of 
the gifted student*s potenti^. y : ^ _l 

The. mentor type of enpchment program has offered vaiuable ieaming 
experience for^rfted pd talented students, but mentors must ife carefully 
selected to sufficiently challerige the student. Briice. Boston suggestesi 
that, in programs that stress interaction between gifted students and 
mentors, emphasis ^should be on observaaoh, pe/ceptidri^ and problem- 
setting and solving, ratherthan on verbal dissemination of information to 
the gifted jndividuai. Boston also suggested that both the gifted student 
.and the mentor shdtdd be specificaiiy selected for the program and should 
be carefully,niatched. (7) Enrichment through mentor-pupil interaction 
may be especially-valuabie for itnot only'puts the gifted student in contacj 
with a specialist in a given field, but can also involve the community in 
the program. Again, care must be taken with j)Upil and mentor selection, 
and program develbpHsrs must wdric with the pairs to be sure the exper- 
iences fiilfiU the heeds of the ihdiyidual and the goals of the progjam. - 

Other typ^ of enrichment include accelerated subject matter units, 
tearn-teachjng in specific areas, small group ihteractioh, lectures, and 
demonsStions, and instructional television? programs. ^56) These 
techniques may provide vaiuab^g learning experiences for all students in a 
class^ including the gifted: But unless Se focus is on systernatic 
de^lopment of abilities, these experiences may fail to provide the gifted 
irtdividukl with sufticient challenge and sequence. They may be 
interesting; arid ftin but not so ftitfilling .as they might, otherwise be. 
. Rehzulli has develbpe^i^ sequence of eririchriient activities that begins 
with involvement on the part of all students arid finally allows the gifted 
students to pursue areas of interest in depth;. His ''triad** begiris^yith 
exploration of many potential areas of interest, leads through a series of 
exercises and games in which students'may refine skills necessary for the . 
development of thinking ^d feeling process^, and finally challenges the 
gifted students to conduct in-depth investigations of specific areas of 
interest. The last stage of the triad differentiates the gifted from ffie oSer 
students as it presumes the ability, to pursue areas: of interest, draw * 
generalizations from rilany different areas, and produce quality work as 
ari expert iri-a specific field. (62),. . , - 

Program Design 

" In a national survey of programs for gifted students^ Gouriey et aj. 



. 'listed tfacKrharaeterfeticsjtf go^ 
savicetraining. One ormore for woiidng with 

the ^ftod, a OMBistent relationship amcmg idefltificatidiU p^t)<»iuIes^a^ 
gc^, sejection of the. top thw to five percent of the {)ppulatioh, 
sequential developmegtofab^^ 

finally,, qualitative difFercnces_fcj5tweeh programs for the gifted and 
• progiains for other studeats.' (2&) The major distinguishing feature' of 
' successful progxan^^^fo^^ students is Sat Sey are 

cpsfiiliy deigned; For a particular-group and not jtS^^ 6cked on to the 
curridiluni. " 
V . Tp^ achieve the b^^p<»sibie^rog[S 

^roc^ carefoH^^^ through a series of stq)s to be sure 

• tiiey have covered all aieas that should be cbii^ideied. Several educators 
fa^epro\d^ their interpretatio 

the foHowittg essential art^ to be explored by a program developrnent 
<fam consisting of teachers^ administrators, curriculum specialists, pupil 
personnel staff, and parents: ^_ . " ; 

^ 1. need for the prx)grain in the sf^ 

2. philosophy and obj«:tives of t^^ 

3. ' tyi^s)»6f giftal to be induded in the program 
^ 4. scrSning^and idStification criteria 

5. profcss^ioS and lay staff ro work 

6i physical facilities and transportation . . ; 
1. inservice, training . - * :^ , > . " 
^ &:^differratiated^ leanlihg arid Slinking activities, for the gifted 
individuals j ' » : * 

9. administrative design v . 

10. cbmmumty rcsburc^ 
* / 'H. special funding - ' ^ — 

, - evaluatioh ' , ' . ' 

13. role of i^nfi(s) - ^ 

14. special consultative services 

15. ^articuiaBbn. (81) s 
' j^^^tmuH includes many of !he^ items in hiar Ust^ empha|L2ing also the 
need to involve the eiltiie^staff ih the prograin. Sh^ further, suggests that 

' prog]^ develcpers should review the literature oh teaching the gifted: 
(10) Early in the planning stage, leadership should be assigned, and at 
. ^bme' point the program design should take ffie fom of a written 
'document. (3^ ' " 

• The stqjs in d^ighih^a program are not nciesisarily sequential, but, 
rathCT, indicat e anas that should be considferKi before attempting to 
impJepeht the program. Program philosophy and objective^, for exam- 
P^^! ^^o^J^ n^ds and values of the cdmmiimty and should also 
provide a basis for electing and identifying the Jifted. However, 
philosophy and objectives cannot be finalized until the pn^jmive 

20 p<q)ulation^d available rcsbufces are known. Consequently, until each 
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.of be iJKirvi(biaJ ar^.i^ bebn im 
shqalchremain open. 

Prc^ram Evaluation . _ 

» There are several reasons for evaluadrig pypgrams. First, a researcher ' \ \ 
inay wish to d^tCTmine the effwrtivexi^ of a given prograrn as it «dsts . 
wffiout rnodifiCTtion. Seco 

spiecific aufience,-^^ a^^^ board, to justify, requests for 

addition^ fonds. Third, an evaloator may be ihtere^cd in both the ; ' 
program and in. ways in which the program may be improvsi. 
. Fot nK)sf school systems the last ^RSfpach would be the most » • 
beneficial. The evaluatbr ra|lk<» suggestibhs for iinprby eiiieiit throughout 
the prcKiedure even th^ 

program. The re^^arcber, bii the other hand, would not n^ddify. the ^ & 
I)r(^arnwhilei?iprog[^s,asitw^ : 
The describcr or fiindseeker would probably rwt look for areas of 
jdifBcuiQ^, since they mi . 
program. A complete program evaluation should do more d&tf just 
disscribe what is happening. Reynoids states 

in e^cadon is simply to contribute K) improvemerits in instnictiori, 
certainly TOt to j^^^ ^ _ " : ' 

•Joseph RerizuUi higlffig^ 
determining whether- or hot the bbjcctivJ^ of a prbgrarh are being 
: fulfined, discbvOThgHihplahn«^ 

dctennimiig the effect of underiying pblici^ and related activities on ffie . * 
prc^ram, providing continuous fe«fl?ackibout the program t6 partici- • 
pSts,^suggesSgboSreaBstic'andid^prograunrnod^ ; . 

ftior to evaluating the foifiHrlient of objectives, the program evaluator^ 
- should examine tfaj; relationships among the objectives, |Mpgram g<»ls, 
• identification procedures, cumctdu^ 
the gifti^ pc^iflattion sefectirf 

theisp«n|d attributes of the g^ ^ • 

. y Since the evaluation should include confiinubus feedback and rnbdifica- 
tibh where necessary., the evaluatbr shbuld b&oome involved vAih the 
program in its initial stag^. In this way qu^tibns conc^iSng the 
' relationships among diffcrcnt dwnents may be asked, and the pfogran? 
objectives can be carefuHy constructed to assist £e evaluation. » 
. RenziM sugg^ts (^oe should be taken with4^^ 
that the growth of highermen^ processes is flqp priorit?^. (63) Because 
it is difficult to measure growth in -'d^^ area and iri/the affective br 
attitudinal areas, program develc^pers sdmetirnes state only easily 
measured, lower-level objectives, such as the acquisition bf knbwledge. . ' - ■ 
But it is vital for prbgrarn developers and the evaluatbr to wbrk tbgether tb 
delineate the higher level bbj^v^ — ar^alysis, synth^is, and evaluatibh 
of id«is, as well as more ^artive objectives, such as attitudes toward 2-1 



» ;_ • __. _ _. __ _ ■ J .■ 

ijiond issues. In addition to de^dftihg tfiese objectivQs^ the program 
^spLb^^^i ^^xi^^ '^^d^ '^lo^ tfie many ways fulfillment of: 
. tb^ o^^ves m^y be demonstra»d.'^ As Fj^man^d'Shetwdod (1965) 
condude^ jf a program eValoator is ^o be a^effecti ve ageit for ^lal ' 
change; he or^she must be etigagkl ur program devdogment. (6^ 
Some .program evaluators, e^)eci^y tfibse interested in the r^eaich^ 

_as{^^_o£lhe piogia^ stpdardized to determine growth in 

^)ccific '311:^. Becaxise bf the in^prbpriateness of ^taiidardized tests » « 
evaluatdrs bf prbgrarhs for gifted and taldniS students should c^nceuT 
trate bh sp«dfic goals and objwrtives for theiparScuii^pr^ram under " 
cbnsidcratibn. . ' • _ ^ ' ^ J . 

While the exaniiMtion of goals and objectiveTwiU " ' 

^ i°?L^_^ P^^^ of the evaluation, the evaluator should also ^Xplt^te other 
un^cpected resolts^^of the pregnim. A4;Renzum suggest^^ 
^ cftiitcomes w. sometimes unplpned. (63) Thl»e butcptnes shbuld be 
. recognized by tiie evalu^or 

Finally, as JfV^illiautt ya5^ has stated^ the prbgram for the giftwl 
^ students should be significantly (fifi&ait from the regular Icurnctilum. 
> (82) These differences shbuld t)e dbcuroented 1^ the prb^am evaliiatoff 
. as shbuld the pbihts-bf intersecfion i)etween Se reguS curriculum and^ ' 
the prtjgram fprjhe*gifted^ In dfe 
- questions coScnrin^ the^^^ 
^ j)lace in a particular system. _ : ; ^ 

J^"_^^'^^^' program evaluation shduld include: early invblvemerit of * 
\\ program eyaluatbn continuki examinanbh of tiie jreiatiohship between 
goals and obj«:ti ves, identificatibn prpc^^ curriculum, and chaiac-; 
\ ' teristicf of -the ^ftirf pbptdatibh; cla^ bf the obi^vc^ ani 
methods "bf dembn^rating fiilfHlment of objectives; deteraunation of the 
effects of implajihedahd unexpected r^ults oihtfie prbgrarn; specific^on 
^ . bf tfipseaspwrts bf the prb^r^ that rr^ie itiderSfiabiy diff^^ 
^ regular curriculun^ explanation of relationship^between the-profeiamfbr: ^ 
f thc'gift^ .^A^^"^^ regular progtiifis; and dds'sermnatibn of 

:^ rcsult^^. appropriate jjers^ * . n 




ISSUES 

: . In the previous sections we have cbnsidSS^characteristics bf the 
giftKi and tajented and procjsdjures for identifying t{iese ihdiV^duals. In' 
additibn, we have exploledsbriie bf the majbr (X)hcerns ab<Hit prbgrain 
-design and develc^meht. Three bther' issues, hbweva-, merit spedS 
'.emphasis: Ihe creatively gifie^ lhedisaulvantagedorcultui^y-di||^ 
22" ; gifted; anfl; finally; the-qualificatobnsof tcacheS of the gifted, ' . . 
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C^atively Gifted 

- * ;In 4 recent NEA rc|x>rt, E! -Paul Totranee explbnrf tfe rese^ lii 

cttaixiyi^^ »curricular materials, ^d- disciissed^me^ckis ■ , . ^ > v: 

^ach«^ might use in ^e classrw^ 
' theix stuciehtS;!: Torrance ^k*^ privities which promote cr^nve be- . 
Kavior, among them b&nstorming and pixi^em^solying^xperiences. - 
? : GrStiyity is also encouraged tftrough rewaf^ ?orcreative:as^evement >" 
. .and*ttiroag^£be establishxn . . 

tracher.ahd studentS^by liaving some learning experiences without » ' 
«valustion/(;79) i^ough Tiwan^c^^ ; : /. 

creatively gifted., this isiue'iwlains a^ii§3r Cbhceni of thbie interested in: 
tstahiishnig progxams for the gifted. • , • 

. . Mbst ^ducatbrs agre«.ili^t tiadrtipnah^^easures, such is group IQ tesK^ 
! ^fhieiverheht tests"* arSi teacher recdmniendati fail tO:identiJy individu-' 

als whd.e*jpet in th^.qre^^^ or productive-thinking ?reas. The tests tend • " . ; 
.measure QOnveigent'Siirichjg'^^ than divergefit and creative ^1 
* • .aWi&sr'yW^ile most stand^ized tests are looking for one **right." 

• ail^?r,.creanyel^ ^fted and talented indiv^iduals.tend to have many ''^^^ 
"right'"ahswers, different from those the test would accept. Michael ' ' * 

'• Wallach. compared scores on traditional oneasures (including aptitude * v.;. 
^ tests, grades; and -acHieyemerit testsj^ wi[tb" actual attainments in science ■ ^ . 

' 'research.^ He found in* he^fly half Xhe cdmpatisbns the r^lationsjiip 
,,betweeri the measures and attainment was negative. Those who scored; 
' low bb the"irieasures often scored high^n atiairiment* while those who 
scored high on' die: measureT scored low in attainment. (83) Teacher 
jud^ei^t . acc(H"di ng to Ryail and 

identifying persons gifted jn creative and prpjductive thinking. (67) : 
• Tfe u^ditional instruments ^so seem to measure a^^^^ 
•from those measured by creadvity tests. Torrance found fiihdamental ^\ 
differences between High crreadvity arid high IQ individuals. Hfe suggests {: ' 
that if;bnly*'the' upper 20'percem scores bn;ari IQ test were'" ' 

cbrisidered fit for aerogram, abb 

• by creativity, tests'^ufoujld bt bverlbbked. (79) Frank Barron echoed this 

• .Snding, stating fliat there ^e ''many fact^ ^. . 

• slight rJfatibnship to scores on conventional inteliigence tests:"* (3) In 
•.shorij it seems the tradition^ measures of student ability faii to provide *. ' • 
reiiabie help with the identifica'tion ofthe creatively-gifted and talented. 

- WhBe SQmeJtests for measuring creativity and divergent thinking have 
" been developed, their effecdvehess as predictors of creative achievemerit 
^ cem^ns,a' cbntcbvcFsial issue. ..Crbplcy exarriiried creativity tests as a . 

• -pfc^ic^brsbf hbhacademicat^^ K- '-^^ 

• literature, and drama* five years.after administration of die tests; His' u ^i.^: >J 
/.^findings cbhcurred with those of Torrance, indicating tl^at there is a • . ;V 

» sut>?t2intial Ibhgitudinal relationship between scores on creativity tests 

• and nbnacaderhic^crcativc attainment. (15) Kogan 23 

/ ■ ; ^ . - - * ^ 
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crthcr haiMl, stucUc^ »:ciiraicly divergent thinking mciurcs ^ven in 
clcmcniaiy school prwlicf nonacademic attainments m frigfa s^ool and 
fouod t^ relationship to be low. Ifpgan and Panlcove saggjsst the most 

• consistent data, in tfagir sttidy showed a high jrelatiopship betw^n 
non^dcnric attainment in tenS . grade ahd.noiiac3|dcmc^iiaai 
twelfth ^ade. (44) ^ .> ' ^ 

Actual adiievcmcnt of gbtci^aily gifted and talented students in 
creative axid pipductiv<^Mrikihg.s^^ to be a gocki pralictor of future 
su<xcss in ciradve areas. Wallacl^statK the **judgment bv/s^Ssticated 
peers bas^ oh creative work <»m^ as close as one may. ever be able to 
get after all, to a valid index of quality — short o? awaiting the verdict of 
history . * ' One method of idenSfying ffie actively giftHl then , would be 
lb judgcSc quaKty of theS crradve works. (83) Richards, Holland, and 
tutz demonstrated through their study that actual creative attaiiirtchts in 
high school are cx)ntiiiu«i through , college and probably b^rond. (66) 

A s«s>nd way to idcritify the creatively gifted that receives a good deal 
of suj^port from researchers is the^usc of biographical and autobiographic 
calMnstrurnents. IChatchai describing the use of the Khatena-Torraice 
Grcativ<^crc«ptibri Invcntdrx as z rneasure /of pot<mti2 creativity; 
cQhcludolt^ measure ain be used to idcnfi^^ aeative adults and 
adolescenS. It am also be osed to place individuals in appropriate 
cduaifionai sitp^ons, design programs, and for additional research . (43) 
E^vis and Rirmn concluded that biogtaj)hical itsvcritories also prQvj/& 
good vehicles for identifying crtativcly, gifted individuals.^!® 
instruments may offer pro^:^ <te^elof^ ah c^pbrtunity to jidehtify 

• potentially gifted and talented mdividuals in creative areas in feeneral. 
These creative abilities may then be/ more, accurately assessed' by* 
cxamihaUbh of actud 'crtativc attainment. - ^ . . 



Disadvfntaged 




llic tain^'*disadvantaged" has beeri <iefihbd in many ways. John 
Curtis Gowan defines as di^varitaged t^ 

poor, lo^cr-cjass native parents but bf thS cultural rnainstream.'* (21 f 
. This^fihitioh allbws us t6 look bcyonctthc Black, Ghicano, F?rst'^ 
American, arki Asian and include all who do not share in the material, 
. ccbhbmic, and ^^fiicaiibnal baiefits bf the majority: Aitho^|h the 
suggwtibns bclb^ are appropriate for the mainstream as wisij as the 
_ di^vantigcd, they iarc «scntial for the disadvantaged bi<ausc they 
allbw_the gifted and talented in this group to participate in programs 
\ ^teigned to help them !u:hicye fiill potential. Carole DfeMohbreuh 
^ sd^sscss the n«d to identify the gifted disadvantaged and prbvfdc 
appropriate programs, for them early oh because^ "there 'has been a 
well*doci£imrited geprhctric decline, across tinjc, of disadvantaged 
24 studerit pcrforiiiaficc.'' (J7) V 
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It is often diffi<»lt to idditify tSe giSa in disadyahtagoi^groups 
: ptimnly 'bo^^ of t& sbddbxmoinic ai^ cultural tlifTSehc^ they • 
display. ,M<»t of die cbrnnw - 
'c6mmimditeof&^ ,/ 
into* account s<^tae of jecpnqmic and cultural.crealiti«gr .in inany' . 
* 'disadvanSge^T comnyiStiS^ " ^'i ' • ' . - 

^Mercer -examined Se reteibqship bctw^sn social and j^tu^ fjuib 
fflKtiQi^r^&bystiKlyingthelQ • 
from middle-c^ss faifaiH^. TTi«i middli^^ chi^cteniwi by • ^ 

two j^rents, f<^ of less children, father wiSi ah occupatibij rated "30 oh : ^ 
andca^ationalr^ngs^ / 
the . children. She found the mean IQ of th^ Black dnlfien mScfaed the . ' ^ 
iMan iQpf the white, middle-class children wiffi wSom the test had fenT 
standardized: Tfie spr^d of scOTes dn t^e.^ test also match^i. When she " • 

• lepU^tcdthissfidy.w^ - * ^• 
difficiflty^en, apparently lis with the <sx)norwc and social levels: After 
tw^ejrears of r«raK± Torrance found t^ , 

^ Sged groups performed as well as noiidisadvahtaged ihdi Wduafe on the ? 
T^ran<x Tests of Creative THiridng^ which contain many figural and 
iK)avcrt)2Q items 

During the First National C6hferen<^ oh the ESsad^ianteged difted, ^ 
1975, many Authorities in the field shared suggestions on identifying 
gifted ihdinduals from disadvahteged g^ 

and language^qpcn^^ of ffic craditioj^ IQ teste, several experts 
suggested ajp^er rehanice on anecctotal n^KHts and oh obs<rt%^arion,<5fV. 
these cffildren interacting with their immaliate envirdiunent. StalHngs, • 
for exafg)le, suggertsl using tiacher qbs^ and instrtimehts 
; d«ign& to relate specifi<3dly with'ffi^^ 
signs found iwthin ah djht block 
.r^mmcndaJ that tcadidrs s^ 
^ dassmatcs and that peer evaluatibhs with a sbcio^m should be pSrt of 
the idehtificadbh^)rbc^. (74^ * • • :^ 

, . Du^ng *this-. corferc^^ suggestKl a" modificatibn of the 

Si^<Md-^^^ her 'Structure of the Intellect 

modd, based on 

* Staffjford-Binet 6y focusihg on the individual charac'tms^^ ' 
disad^^tage:^ child: In stimmauizirig the di§ciissibhs bf idratificatibh bf 

\-lhe disadvamtagiw^ the Tbrrehcc Tests of 

fre^vc Thin^ the Slpha Bic^^hicial Ihvehtory, and M^lcS's. 
Stnicture of the Ihtcllpct profile. Alexima BaldwS cohctiiTcd witji 
Rwizaii'i list aikl add^^the T<WTah<x-^^ffit ("What Kind of Person 
Arc-Tour') Inventory: (31) ITiwe jiBtrumenS focus on the different 
cxp«^^es,pf^the^sadvaiitojed stuto^ 

c|f*OTOThiaiibn, creativity indic«, and modifibarion of the sandafdizcd 25- ^ . 
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; t<»^ to xtcdgnize. chara 
. ■^ _ While some attention has \5ecn direct^ to disadvantaged Blacks and 
Chicaik», Chen and Goon indicate little has been directed to die 
disadvantagal Asi^. In^ffi^ 

^ ^ed^d J^OTtod wiffi^c fest of the popul^on, using smndardiz^ 
' . tests jmd teadier nond^on^ They found £at the total number of gifted 
A^ans was 11 .8 percent across SEven sixth-gr^ 

' 4,75 percxnt in the normal popuiatidn . in £^dition , they found that when 

. tlttr. total mimbef of Asians inatased, so dfd the pibportibn of gifi^, 
" V while: the itvcrsc was mie in the normal population. They suggest^^ ^ 
directing more attehtibn to ixxlividual behaviors, such as ih(iq>ehdeht 

. r esear^-aiki^agative^i?rb^^ — 

Catbenhe Bruch has suiniharized ffi^ 
among disadvahtag<^ ^ups^ FSt; ffic ISs a cfifld is a^ultorated into 
ffiemainstre^, the more closely 

. reS^rtthe chilS's own cultural background^ S^nd, the staiKlardized test 
instruments used should take into ^nsideiation the lapguage of variqjus 
cuituraDy-aiffercnt groups. In additicm, the testing situatipri should 
accommodate test-taking behaviors and aii^uebes of those being tested. 
Third, admimstrators aiid teachers are usually trained and motivated to 
wixfc with middle class students and often have different expectations for 
or lack sensitivity to individuals in culturally diffoent or disadvzmtaged 
groups. Consequently, teachers and a ^mlnlste tors wOriBng wiS Se • 
disadvantaged or culniraUy dSferent should be sensitized to their needs 
and d&aractttistics so they can better identify th<Ke who excsli (9) 

Although die suggestions above are dirt^rt^ tovyard culturally differ- 
ent and dis^vanmge^ groups, diey cj^ also af^ly to all pote^tiaily 
gifted and talentfxi individuals. Most'of Acsuggi^tidns invplve^ 
attention on the imUvidual's behaviors in reladbh to the characteristics 
cdnsidawi outstanding a particular group's standards. It is ra:bm- 
mendai that tMie use multiple criteria for identification of gifted rath^ 
than depending oh one or two sbun&. The ci^h^is is on including all 
potentially gi^al individuals rafliCT ^lan OTixcludSng some smdents who 
may not be gifted and talented. Indusion require looking for signs of . 
gtftednws Sd my err on the side of inclu^ 

Exclusion, on the odier hand, focus^ on keying the nongifti^ out of the . 
prt>gram and may re^t in excluding inan3r gifted along with the 
. -v^ iK>ngifted. I beheye it is more impi>rtant to include the gifted than to 
- excltide the ndngifted: ; . * . . • ; • 

Successftd prpgr^^ for gifted disadvantaged ^(bra ; 
forns; bit ail seem totake into consideration ^ unique situations shared 
by dl^^vanmg^ students. In Gallagher's report of Riessfflan's sugges- . 
tipiis for prdgrains for the disadvantagisd gifted^ the following diarac- 
. 26 teri^cs are stressed' (a) in^niction should be primarily physical arid 



; -^iri^ar rather than aural as it is in most middle class situations; (b) the 
:]Kfial focus should be on content rather than form, as th^ students n^ 
Ihc knowledge before they can explore the processes; (c) the curriculum 
' should be pr^jcm-ccntcrcd rather than abstract-centered, emphasizing 
inductive nsisohing over deductive; and <d) the tracher should pace the 
instruction in a $low, carefiil, and patient manner rather than in a quiclc, 
clever, and flexible way, as these students require structure and control. 
' (21) Alexihia Baldwin stressed the need to fdctis on problem-solving 
using tiic students' cultural context^ as well as the. need to work from - 
lower cognitive levels tO; higher oh^, thus helping these studrats acquire 
the sldlls necessary for success' at the higher cognitive levels. Baldwin 
al^ st rig^s gd -w ork in creative thinkmg^actmries~ (^ 

In his report, Torrance outlined a specific program design^ to help the 
disadvantage gifted, especially in the areas of creativity^ In this program : 
. he stressed activities such as brainstorming about uses of common 
objects, role playing, problem solving, and^woric in specific creative 
areas, such as music and creative writing: Finally, he has the students 
explore the future and desip activities around this exploration. (78) : 

Stallings has outlined another approach for working with the disadvan- 
taged gified^^ four-phase pro|^:am revolving an^iind occupational 
goals. In the first phase the students explore and plan bccupatiphal goals 
with a great deal of assistance from the teacher. In phase two they work 
with individuals from the cbrhmuhity, eixamihihg specific bccupatiohs^ih 
depth. In thrthiniphase^ the par^en^ - 
understand their own feelmgs and attitudes and their relationship with 
their children: Finally, in phase four, the smdents are evaluated and 
rewarded for having achieved the gc^s of the prpgmm. Stallings 
einphasizes that as lhepfted-studi|nt develops an area of interest, basic 
skills in reading, writing, and anthmetic may ^ introdiical and. de- 

vclopoJ. (74) : _ . . _^ . 

Altiiough «lucators have printed different programs for the disad- 
vantaged gift«i, some aspects are common to all programs: First, these 
students need to develop basic academic skills, since often they do not . 
acquire the. rieccssai^ background for them at home. Second, there is a 
strong emphasis on the concrete, the practical, aild the familiar- 
attempting to use the imniediate ehvirdnmeht arid the student's owri goals 
as imt of the instructional prc^^aih. As Passdw suggested^ the programs 
should devel^ skills and wbiic that involves the entire community, not ^ 
just tiie dassroom: in addition, he stressed recognitioirof language needs 
and the "richnws of cuSurai differences*' bf the students: (59) We should 
/ remember,, however, that thcssc rK^mmend^ons are generi, md thai 
specific individuals have unique laming styl« regardless of Class or 
e<x»ndniic situatidti, and the teacher should react accordingly. 
; As with the suggestibhs jfor identification ,'tfiese rccornfflendations- . 
would be valuable for ail gifted and talented students,.but they are vital ^ 
for the disadvantagwl and culturally different. 27 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ' • p'o ■ • . ' 
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Teachers 

Who sh ould teach gifted and talentKl students? Tbii qucstibn assumes 
that certain teacher daracteristics arc especially conducive to wbridng 
with gtfted individu2ds. After ii^ewing the itasarch and Uteratuie in this : 
topic, June NfeJcer cit<sl thb foDowing ti^chcr characteristics as gencraflj^ 
J- ^ r«»innicndat highly intclligdit, flexible and creative, self-confident, 
variety of interests, sctisc of humor, sympathy wiih ^roblepis of ffie 
gifted, sclf^undcrsiahdiiig, love of l«uTiing, facilitator rather than 
director of leai^ng. As Mal^i^^tcd, ffiesc diaractcristics would be 
hi^y (feuablc in^yjca^ai^ but Scy are viml in the te^er of the 
gifted. Of aD of these tmts. Maker highlights thro* as nswt important 

' (^) Since ^ftcd and 

for knowledge^^ eqjccially percqitive of erroneous or superficial 
aiBwcrs, the tocher of these stodcrits neoJs both the intcHe^ai 
, teckgound m pro\adc answers or direction and the cmotibiia manSty to ^ 
to ^mit la* of ariswm 
William Bishqp cxplbroi the charactostics of tKchers identified as 
^wnaHy suc^ful by SS^^Sed^^i^ts: Many of his conclusions • 
rcii|fcwrcc Maker'sji^^i^tiond^ maturity , preference for tKiching the 
gifted» and intellectual supenbdty: He atfds, however, other diaracteris- 
ti<^CTtiiraaEnn about the s^ pursuit of literary aixl cultural 
mt^rests, businesslike classrtx>m bchavidf, and preference for special 
rfuotional provisions for gifted studoits, (6) When McNaiy (1967) 
studi«I the relationship between tocher characteristics and diSge in 
stodcnts* drvergoitflii^^ 

,aiid convergent thinking (looking fOT one solution)^ she discover^i that 
: perspiia^ characteristics s^^ cmpfionai mamrity, energy, and 
persistence were die inost in9>ortant factors in producing change in.^, 
div^OTt^mdcmg^ For changing convergent thinking^ she found 
submissiveness, dependoice, alertsess, and warmth to be the rnc»t 
- mportant. (51) Solano fouisd that unless a teacher has h;^ some 
expena^ with giftni snufents, or courses in^ teaching the gifted, the 
teacher ;Woi4d pit*abIy hold a fterertyped ii^gc of the ^fSd, Ifis 
iifiagc is u^ially ii^tivc toward gifted boyi and positive toward gift^ 
girls. (73) In a similar study, Smiddiwis and Sefim also emphasized the 
i^ed^for special training and services in order to oinvert regular 
classroom t^Sos iritb 

samma^^e daracto^ of the' teacher arc in^Kntant wheri 
^<xdng t^(±as fcr gifted and talentekl students. The ind^ valuable 
traks arc enK)tiraal maturity, high intelUgOTcej wide variety of interests, 
and teire to-WOTk with gif^ 
first ^rexs charactm^cs, the t^<^ 

knowte^e of and sirk5ere interest in teadiing gifted studente: Ifis is 
ili^Kiitdnt both for devclcying curriculum and fOT main t ainin g a p^Mve, 
28 <x»nstn]ctxve attit^ 
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